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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  LIBRARY  AT  THE  U.  S. 
PENITENTIARY,  LEWISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  United  States  Penitentiary 
Library  at  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 
is  an  impressive  room,  more  than 
one  hundred  feet  long  and  about 
sixty  feet  wide.  The  architectural 
scheme  of  the  room  is  Gothic,  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  insti- 
tion,  which  permits  a combination  of 
beauty  with  utility.  There  are  six- 
teen triple  arched  windows ; eight 
on  each  side.  In  addition,  eight 
pointed  arches  with  the  customary 
graceful  lines  stand  out  about  one- 
fourth  the  width  from,  and  frame 
the  eight  arched  windows  along  the 
east  wall,  thus  forming  eight  small 
alcoves  on  that  side. 

Since  the  more  than  fifteen  thou- 
sand books  line  the  alcoves  and  the 
remaining  three  sides  of  the  open 
area,  the  room  provides  a perfect 
setting  for  the  fourteen  reading 
tables,  each  seating  six;  three  on  a 
side,  and  their  accompanying  mod- 
ern lamps  designed  for  proper  illu- 
mination. Three  flat  chandeliers, 
suspended  at  intervals  from  the  ceil- 
ing in  each  of  the  alcoves  further 
enhance  the  good  appearance  and 
serviceability  of  the  library. 

There  are,  set  off  in  appropriate 
places,  other  sections  of  great  im- 
portance in  a library : Reference, 
Periodical  and  Newspaper.  These 
sections,  together  with  the  usual 
library  equipment : circulation  desk, 
card  index  drawers,  librarian’s  desk, 
etc.,  complete,  in  general,  the  physi- 
cal aspects  of  the  institution  library. 

The  book  collection  consists  of 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  volumes, 
of  which  about  nine  thousand  are 
non-fiction  and  the  remainder  fic- 
tion. Library  records  show  a circu- 
lation of  about  fifty-five  thousand 
books  a year:  40,000  fiction  (ap- 
proximately 72%)  and  15,000  non- 
fiction (approximately  28%).  Re- 


solved into  more  useful  figures,  this 
means  that  each  inmate  reads  an 
average  of  five  books  a month — cer- 
tainly more  than  are  read  by  the 
average  person  outside  prison  walls. 

There  are  about  250  magazine 
titles  available  in  the  library,  and 
these  circulate  at  the  rate  of  about 
1800  a month.  Add  to  this  a small 
newspaper  circulation  of  about  5 a 
day  (small  because  of  limited  funds 
and  personal  subscriptions)  and  the 
grand  total  of  material  circulated : 
books,  periodicals,  and  newspapers 
reaches  amazing  figures. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  well 
that  our  circulation  figures  are  only 
ledger  figures.  Many  of  the  books 
borrowed  by  one  individual  go  from 
man  to  man  in  their  living  quarters 
without  being  recorded.  This 
hidden  circulation,  if  added  to  our 
recorded  figure,  would  increase  the 
latter  by  an  estimated  25%.  This 
fact  further  stresses  the  importance 
of  selecting  worthwhile  books. 

The  library  is  open  from  late 
morning  until  7.30  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  thus  providing  practically  a 
full  day  for  book  service  for  in- 
mates and  officers.  [The  latter 
group,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Warden,  may  borrow  books  for 
recreational  and  educational  pur- 
poses.] The  principal  hours  are 
from  5.30  to  7.15  P.  M.,  during 
which  time  the  main  body  of  men, 
grouped  according  to  living  quar- 
ters, can  visit  the  library.  The 
groups  visit  on  alternate  days ; two 
groups  an  evening.  The  hours,  too, 
are  alternated  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
flict with  other  activities.  Library 
hours  during  the  day  are  available 
for  those  men  who  are  occupied  dur- 
ing regular  evening  hours  and  for 
school  men  who  use  the  many  re- 
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sources  of  the  library  for  research 
and  study  purposes. 

Inmates  who  are  hospitalized  re- 
ceive books  daily  through  one  of 
the  library  clerks  assigned  to  that 
task.  These  men,  by  means  of  a 
book  catalog,  and  other  prepared 
lists,  select  their  titles  and,  if  not 
in  use,  get  them  the  same  day.  Men 
in  quarantine  (new  commitments, 
etc.)  until  recently  also  received 
books  in  a similar  manner.  Today, 
however,  they  are  able  to  select  their 
own  books  from  a small  collection 
of  250  carefully  selected  books 
based  on  an  analysis  of  reading 
habits.  These  are  placed  upon  book 
shelves  in  a room  set  aside  for  that 
purpose.  This  system  provides  the 
new  men  with  an  excellent  introduc- 
tion to  the  set-up  of  the  main  li- 
brary and,  at  the  same  time,  gets 
them  started  on  worthwhile  reading 
habits. 

Book  loans  are  for  the  customary 
two-week  period  with  the  privilege 
of  renewal  provided  there  is  no  other 
request  for  the  book.  There  is  also 
a book  reservation  plan  whereby 
men  may  obtain  their  selections 
more  quickly.  This  latter  point  is 
of  vast  importance.  Finally,  con- 
trary to  outside  opinion,  there  is  an 
overdue  problem,  usually  the  result 
of  change  in  assignment  and  con- 
flicting hours.  In  these  cases  clerks 
send  out  overdue  notices  and  prompt 
response  is  made. 

The  procedure  followed  in  the 
selection  of  book  titles  for  possible 
future  purchase  is  simple,  and  yet 
provides  an  accurate  check.  The 
librarian  gathers  his  titles  from  ap- 
proved source  material : Booklist, 

Book  Review  Digest,  Publisher’s 
Weekly,  New  York  Times  Book  Re- 
view Section,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Books,  etc.,  and  sends  them 
through  the  Supervisor  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Associate  Warden  to 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 


Prisons,  for  the  attention  of  the 
Supervisor  of  Education  of  the 
Bureau.  After  careful  survey  by 
the  latter,  the  librarian  receives  the 
entire  list  back,  marked  either  ap- 
proved, disapproved,  or  question- 
able. The  approved  titles  make  up 
what  is  known  as  a “consideration” 
file  from  which  selections  for  pur- 
chase are  made.  The  rejected  titles 
are  also  filed  for  future  use  and  a 
further  survey  is  made  of  the  ques- 
tionable books,  either  through  per- 
sonal reading  or  authoritative  re- 
views. Rejections  will  usually  in- 
clude material  containing  sex  pas- 
sages, psycho-analytic  studies,  sub- 
versive ideas  or  technical  and  ar- 
tistic studies  not  suitable  for  inmate 
use:  art,  photography, chemistry, etc. 

Underlying  the  method  of  opera- 
tion and  the  various  procedures  fol- 
lowed as  routine  in  prison  library 
service,  is  the  inmate  staff,  which 
is  an  important  link  between  the 
librarian  and  his  readers.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  insure 
against  a break  in  this  link  in  the 
chain  of  treatment  incorporating  our 
rehabilitative  program. 

“Before  any  other  agency  of  re- 
habilitation, except  religion,  secured 
the  sanction  of  old  punitive  pe- 
nology, books  came  into  our  prisons. 
Even  in  the  dungeon-like  cells  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  where 
silence  waged  continuous  war  on 
sanity,  prisoners  were  permitted  to 
read.  Their  reading,  to  be  sure, 
was  restricted  to  the  Bible  and  other 
religious  books,  but  they  could  read. 

“Today,  the  place  of  libraries  in 
our  penal  institutions  is  unques- 
tioned. In  every  prison  and  re- 
formatory in  the  United  States  there 
is  a library.  Sometimes  it  consists 
of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  house- 
cleaning seas  that  have  swept 
through  a thousand  attics.  Some- 
times it  is  as  poorly  organized  as  a 
boy’s  pocket  and  almost  as  full  of 
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rubbish.  Usually,  it  has  no  funds 
and  lacks  trained  supervision.  In 
spite  of  all  these  handicaps,  how- 
ever, prisoners  draw  more  books 
from  their  libraries  in  a month  than 
most  free  citizens  do  in  a year.  Our 
institution  libraries,  with  all  their 
shortcomings  and  weaknesses,  are 
forces  to  be  reckoned  with.  Nearly 
all  Federal  penal  institutions  and  re- 
formatories today  have  modern, 
well-equipped  libraries,  supervised 
by  intelligent,  well-educated  li- 
brarians.” (Adapted  from  “Prison 
Library  Handbook”.) 

Austin  H.  MacCormick,  Dirctor 
of  the  Osborne  Society,  and  one  of 
the  country’s  foremost  authorities 
on  penology,  not  long  ago  delivered 
a talk  on  the  subject:  “Send  Li- 
brarians to  Prison.”  Truer  words 
were  never  uttered.  The  two  chief 
needs  of  prison  libraries  today  are 
money  and  personnel.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  a movement  is  under  way 
throughout  the  prison  systems  for 
better  equipped  libraries  under 
trained  supervisors. 

The  inmate  population  of  the 
Lewisburg  penitentiary,  and,  for 
that  matter,  at  nearly  every  Federal 
penal  institution,  is,  to  a great  ex- 
tent, similar  in  character  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  average  American 
town  and  city, — composed  of  men 
from  every  walk  of  life,  of  every 
race,  creed,  color  and  sect,  and  of 
every  degree  of  education  from  the 
totally  illiterate  to  the  college  grad- 
uate. In  a broad  sense,  the  prison 
library  is  much  the  same  as  any 
other  library,  with  this  difference : 
whereas  the  town  or  city  library, 
catering  to  people  who  read  mainly 
for  recreation  and  amusement,  or 
to  while  away  a few  hours,  may  ac- 
cumulate a rather  haphazard  collec- 
tion of  books,  the  prison  library 
must  select  books  carefully  and  for 
educational  purposes  as  well  as  for 
pleasure. 


The  library  staff  composed  of  in- 
mates alone  with  the  exception  of 
the  librarian  is  a major  problem  of 
administration.  The  detail  is 
strictly  non-professional  in  nature 
and,  as  such,  it  is  difficult  to  place 
too  much  responsibility  on  the  ma- 
jority of  them.  Fortunately  it  is 
possible,  usually,  to  salvage  a work- 
ing core  of  three  or  four  men  who 
are  reliable  and  capable,  and  around 
whom  a satisfactory  staff  can  be 
built.  It  is  not  unusual,  however,  to 
have  on  hand,  as  at  Lewisburg,  an 
individual  who  can,  more  or  less,  be 
the  librarian’s  right  hand  man.  This 
allows  the  librarian  to  devote  more 
time  with  the  individual  inmate  and 
thus  do  more  work  in  the  field  of 
reader  guidance  for  the  establish- 
ment of  worthwhile  reading  habits — 
a strong  rehabilitative  factor.  The 
training  of  the  inmate  staff  in  li- 
brary duties  is  reached  through  in- 
structions and  self-education.  If 
there  is  a working  unit  to  assist  the 
librarian  the  task  is  fairly  simple, 
and  an  efficient  organization  can  and 
must  be  realized  within  a short  time. 

There  are  many  limitations  which 
accompany  the  non-professional 
staff : unfamiliarity  with  literature, 
unstable  individuals,  short  incarcer- 
ation periods  and  other  factors 
which  terminate  a man’s  imprison- 
ment, etc.  This  fact  emphasizes  the 
more  the  necessity  of  keeping  to- 
gether, as  long  as  possible,  a group 
of  men  who  are  stable,  educated  and 
with  fairly  long  sentences  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a detail  that  can  carry 
on  the  library  service  without  pro- 
longed and  serious  interruption. 
Furthermore,  an  inmate  detail  can 
do  much  good : establishing  better 
rapport;  informing  the  librarian  of 
current  needs  and  possible  future 
trends;  willing  to  do  their  best  for 
fellow  inmates;  and,  last,  bring 
about  a desire  for  the  more  worth- 
while books. 
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There  is  nut  the  prudishness  and 
puritanism  about  books  that  a per- 
son on  the  outside  might  suspect  is 
prevalent  within  our  walls.  It  is 
not  so  much  a question  of  the  lily 
white  versus  the  off-color  book,  as  it 
is  of  the  worthwhile  book  against 
the  truly  objectionable : porno- 

graphic and  sex ; psycho-analytic  ; 
subversive ; and  technical  such  as 
home  chemistry,  photography  and 
photo-engraving,  and  certain  objec- 
tionable art.  The  problem  of  cen- 
sorship and  rejection  does  not  loom 
large  when  this  one  fact  is  consid- 
ered : there  are  so  many  more  good, 
acceptable  books  on  the  market  in 
proportion  to  the  unacceptable,  that 
the  average  small  budget  does  not 
even  permit  consideration  of  the  lat- 
ter class.  The  little  money  avail- 
able usually  makes  possible  only  a 
small  number  of  the  worthwhile 
books. 

The  prison  library  each  day  be- 
comes a more  prominent  factor  in 
the  educational  and  rehabilitative 
program  for  our  inmates.  The 
problem  of  the  prison  library  ad- 
ministration is  how  best  to  promote 
reader  guidance,  coordinate  the  li- 
brary privileges  with  the  other  edu- 
cational facilities  furnished  by  the 
institution.  Thus  we  can  see  that 
the  nature  of  its  services  becomes 
more  and  more  specialized.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  demands  for  rec- 
reational reading,  there  are  constant 
requests  for  books  and  periodicals 
on  particular  subjects.  Conse- 
quently, our  available  material  has 
been  arranged  so  as  to  provide  easier 
access  to  this  specialized  knowledge. 

In  the  lists  of  our  non-fiction  vol- 
umes there  are  books  covering  every 
variety  of  subject  and  providing  a 
source  of  indirect  adult  education 
for  at  least  90%  of  our  inmate  pop- 
ulation: advertising,  journalism, 

diesel  and  airplane  engines,  barber- 
ing,  air  conditioning  and  fur  farm- 


ing. Other  books  are  on  bee  culture, 
automobile  and  shop  mechanics,  fur- 
niture design,  electric  arc  welding, 
small  home  construction,  industrial 
painting,  house  painting  and  decor- 
ating, and  home  furnishing.  There 
are  also  books  in  foreign  languages 
such  as  Spanish,  Italian,  French, 
Polish  and  Yiddish.  There  are  the 
usual  social  studies : history,  eco- 
nomics, sociology,  civics,  business 
psychology,  and  books  on  human 
behavior.  Other  books,  of  limited 
use,  are  available  through  intra-li- 
brary loan. 

Getting  the  right  book  at  the  right 
time  is  more  than  mere  rhetoric  in 
the  prison  library.  Inmates  are 
prone  to  be  self-centered  and  indi- 
vidualistic, and,  as  a result,  they 
look  for  immediate  service  and 
rarely  tolerate  any  delay.  A great 
deal  of  caution  is  necessary  in  hand- 
ling such  inmates  since  inability  to 
obtain  the  book  desired  by  them, 
or  any  prolonged  delay,  will  result 
in  their  giving  up  any  educational 
work  or  book  reading.  They  look 
upon  delay  as  bureaucratic  red  tape 
and  unwillingness  to  assist  them — 
they  feel  slighted  and  consider  it  a 
personal  reflection.  All  action  in 
prison  is  a social  action  since  two  or 
more  individuals  are  involved  and 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  one  or 
more  to  respond  will  result  in  a 
break  down  of  individual  morale 
and  effort. 

Similarly,  never  say  “no”  to  an 
inmate.  To  do  so  means  the  sever- 
ing of  all  ties  with  books  and  study. 
If  the  book  is  not  available  do  not 
let  it  go  at  that — use  a little  psy- 
chology, furnish  another  book 
equally  as  good  with  the  desired 
information.  The  inmate,  once  he 
has  the  facts,  will  not  resent  the 
change.  This  brings  us  down  to 
an  important  realization : that  prac- 
tically all  inmates  have  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  literature.  They 
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know  what  they  want,  but  how  to 
get  it  or  when  is  another  thing.  We 
believe  that  this  explains  the  pre- 
ponderance in  circulation  of  west- 
erns and  mystery  novels  : the  inmate 
relies  on  his  previous  reading  habits 
outside,  limited  to  westerns  and  mys- 
teries. 

Library  service,  further  demands 
essential  material  on  essential  sub- 
jects. The  prison  community  pos- 
sesses the  likes  and  dislikes,  the  in- 
terests and  fads,  of  outside  com- 
munities. Prisoners  want  the  lat- 
est books  on  the  most  recent  sub- 
jects. A limited  budget  precludes 
wholesale  purchases  and  necessitates 
the  purchase  of  standard,  basic 
books  only.  Periodical  literature 
helps  keep  the  subject  up  to  date 
when  new  books  are  not  yet  avail- 
able. Fiction  as  well,  should  keep 
pace  with  the  times.  It  is  found 
possible  to  change  the  trend  of  read- 
ing from  westerns  and  mysteries  to 
fast-moving  historical  novels  and 
books  dealing  with  contemporary 
life  through  the  publicity  and  ad- 
vertising of  certain  books  by  the 
library  staff  and  prison  publications. 

There  is  a crying  need  for  books 
with  clear,  large  type  and  attractive 
cover.  A book  in  attractive  format 
can  stimulate  reading  to  a great  de- 
gree. Our  standard  classic  fiction, 
especially,  is  in  need  of  revision  and 
refreshing.  Recent  experiments  with 
the  newer  editions,  recently  acquired, 
of  standard  classics  resulted  in  a 
startling  jump  in  the  circulation  of 
these  books.  Prisoners  are  very 
fussy  about  the  size  of  book  print 
and  many  will  not  touch  a volume 
with  small  type,  no  matter  how  good. 
This  fact,  also,  may  perhaps  con- 
tribute another  reason  for  the  heavy 
reading  of  westerns  and  mysteries. 
The  latter,  in  most  cases,  possess 
the  largest  typography  available. 

Reading  habits  and  interests  of 
the  men  are  sought  out  by  the  li- 


brarian through  a questionnaire 
filled  out  at  the  time  of  arrival  plus 
a personal  interview  at  a later  date. 
The  questionnaire,  psychological  in 
nature,  affords  clues  to  the  real  book 
tastes,  and  the  interview  completes 
and  supplements  the  picture. 
Usually,  the  first  month  or  so  is  a 
trying  period  of  adjustment  for  the 
new  inmate  and  it  is  probable  that 
his  answers  to  the  moderate  number 
of  questions  on  reading  interests  are 
not  indicative  of  his  actual  tastes. 
However,  a follow-up  study  at  some 
later  date  will  eventually  result  in 
a proper  analysis  of  the  problem  on 
hand.  The  personal  interview  and 
follow-up  results  in  many  gains ; re- 
education, guidance  along  more 
worthwhile  lines,  and  an  awaken- 
ing of  the  social  consciousness  so 
frequently  lacking  among  incarcer- 
ated men. 

Other  services  afforded  by  the  li- 
brary include  book  service  for  the 
other  departments  and  coordination 
with  the  Education  Department. 
The  school  tenders  formal  educa- 
tion but  the  library  offers  the  bulk 
of  informal  adult  education.  Many 
men  feel  they  are  too  old  or  out- 
moded for  class  room  work.  Here 
the  library  can  aid  these  men  by  fur- 
nishing them  all  the  necessary  ma- 
terial, under  proper  supervision,  for 
their  own  advancement  either  in  the 
line  of  work  or  culture.  The  li- 
brary, in  addition,  supplements 
school  work  by  supplying  text  books 
for  collateral  reading:  groups  books 
according  to  reading  levels  and  per- 
mits a man  to  read  only  those  books 
his  Educational  Grade  Status  indi- 
cates him  capable  of  assimilating; 
places  books  on  reserve  for  school 
use ; furnishes  dictionaries,  both  in 
English  and  foreign  langauges  for 
students ; publicizes  books  through 
the  school  publications ; supplies  a 
catalog  of  all  books  on  hand;  and 
finally  allows  the  school  to  share 
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the  facilities  of  the  library  book 
bindery. 

It  long  since  has  become  unneces- 
sary to  argue  the  value  of  books  for 
prisoners.  They  do  more  than  kill 
the  monotony  of  prison  life.  They 
do  more  than  help  keep  prisoners 
out  of  trouble.  They  accomplish 
mental  therapy.  They  relieve  ten- 
sion. They  carry  the  prisoner  out- 
side the  confines  of  his  own 
thoughts.  They  keep  his  from  turn- 
ing his  mind  in  on  himself.  They 
provide  recreation  for  men  who 
have  seldom  known  what  it  means 
to  enjoy  anything  quietly.  They 
give  indirect  education  to  men  who 
could  never  be  lured  into  a class- 
room. If  all  our  penal  institutions 
had  real  libraries,  rather  than 
“books”  only,  the  benefit  that 
prisoners  could  derive  from  them 
would  be  incalculable. 


It  is  a well  known  fact  that  habits, 
both  good  and  bad,  though  easily 
formed,  are  not  quite  so  easily 
broken.  Consequently,  the  habit  of 
reading  formed  during  months  of 
incarceration  will,  in  many  cases,  re- 
main with  the  men  when  they  are 
returned  to  civil  life.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  demand  for  good 
books,  fiction  and  non-fiction,  is  in- 
creasing steadily.  Not  even  outdoor 
stockade,  by  far  the  most  popular 
of  the  recreational  facilities  of- 
fered by  the  institution,  makes  any 
appreciable  inroad  on  the  popularity 
of  the  library  and  the  book  reading. 

In  conclusion  we  must  reiterate 
that  the  prison  library  today  is  the 
beacon  light  showing  the  way  to  self 
education,  rehabilitation  and  social 
consciousness. 

William  Berg,  Librarian. 


THE  LIBRARY— 1941 

A statement  of  policy  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  American 

Library  Association 


The  American  Library  Associa- 
tion believes  it  is  the  privilege  and 
duty  of  every  library  and  library 
agency  in  North  America  to  make 
its  books  and  services  contribute  in 
all  possible  ways  to  the  preservation 
and  improvement  of  the  democratic 
way  of  life. 

Public  libraries,  large  and  small, 
urban  and  rural ; libraries  in  schools, 
colleges  and  universities ; research 
libraries ; special  libraries — each  one 
should  make  its  services  indis- 
pensable to  its  own  community  and 
to  the  country ; and  each  member  of 
every  library  board  and  staff  must 
share  the  responsibility. 

Libraries  must  help  the  unskilled, 
unemployed  man  preparing  himself 
to  hold  a job  in  an  essential  indus- 
try ; the  skilled  worker  preparing 
himself  for  greater  responsibility; 


the  engineer  re-educating  himself 
for  defense  activities ; the  designers 
of  airplanes,  motors,  tanks,  guns 
and  ships ; the  research  workers  in 
science  and  industry;  the  farm 
worker  who  must  adjust  himself  to 
new  economic  conditions. 

The  wars  now  being  waged  are 
not  merely  against  nations  and 
races.  They  have  as  their  aim  the 
destruction  of  ideas  as  well,  even  in 
those  countries  not  engaged  in  mili- 
tary combat.  The  freedoms  and 
principles  which  represent  the  high- 
est achievements  of  civilized  so- 
ciety are  menaced,  from  abroad  and 
at  home.  Libraries  are  inevitably 
involved  in  this  war  of  ideas. 

Unusual  opportunities  exist  to  in- 
crease understanding  of  what 
democracy  is,  what  its  achievements 
and  failures  have  been;  and  above 
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all  what  its  future  can  be  if  it  again 
becomes,  in  the  minds  of  all,  not 
something  achieved,  but  a way  of 
making  life  what  we  wish  it  to  be. 
Because  some  knowledge  of  the  gov- 
ernmental systems  with  which  it  is 
in  conflict  is  essential  to  such  under- 
standing, reading  should  be  encour- 
aged and  facilitated  not  only  on 
democracy,  but  on  other  ideologies. 
Propaganda  against  democracy 
should  not  be  feared  and  avoided 
but  confronted  with  evidence  and 
informed  interpretation. 

The  war  and  its  causes,  our  own 
country’s  relation  to  it,  aid  to  Great 
Britain,  hemispheric  solidarity, 
problems  of  the  Pacific,  social  re- 
construction at  home,  the  kind  of 
peace  we  want,  the  kind  of  world 
organization — these  and  scores  of 
other  wartime  subjects  need  public 
consideration  and  reasoned  discus- 
sion in  the  light  of  facts  available 
in  books.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  li- 
brary also  to  be  aware  of  local  prob- 
lems and  to  give  creative  help  in 
their  solution. 

The  present  situation  calls  for  a 
positive  program  of  stimulation  and 
leadership.  Libraries  have  an  op- 
portunity to  promote  the  reading  of 
thought-provoking  books  on  socially 
significant  questions ; they  have  an 
obligation  to  make  it  difficult  for 
people  to  escape  the  influence  of 
such  books.  It  is  as  essential  for 
librarians  to  know  what  subjects  are 
vital  as  to  ■ know  what  books  are 
good.  A generous  provision  of 
books  and  services  on  all  aspects  of 
current  problems  and  their  historical 
antecedents  is  a major  obligation  of 
the  library  in  times  like  these. 

Intellectual  freedom  is  never  per- 
manently assured.  It  is  especially 
endangered  by  war.  The  right  of 
the  citizen  to  find  in  his  library  the 
best  material  on  all  sides  of  contro- 
versial public  questions  must  be  pro- 
tected. 


The  library  cannot  work  alone, 
but  must  cooperate  with  all  other 
agencies  concerned  with  research, 
education,  training  and  the  diffusion 
of  ideas.  Schools,  colleges,  debat- 
ing clubs,  forums,  organized  groups 
of  many  kinds — all  now  need  to  an 
unusual  degree  the  materials  and 
services  of  the  library  in  fields  re- 
lated to  society’s  present  problems. 
The  library  must  anticipate  and 
stimulate,  as  well  as  meet,  these 
needs. 

The  essential  internationalism  of 
intellectual  materials  should  lead 
every  librarian  and  library  trustee 
to  assist  in  maintaining  respect  for 
the  cultural  achievements  of  all  peo- 
ples, and  to  advocate  continuing  and 
expanding  our  cultural  relations 
with  all  nations  in  spite  of  diffi- 
culties. The  opportunities  for  co- 
operation with  our  nearest  neigh- 
bors must  no  longer  be  neglected. 

A vigorous  emphasis  on  issues 
which  are  of  current  importance  to 
citizens  should  facilitate  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  library’s  long-time  ob- 
jectives. Reading  and  study  may 
be  vitalized  by  being  related  to 
events  and  ideas  which  are  stirring 
men’s  minds  at  the  moment.  The 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing was  never  more  important 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

When,  as  now,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  mobilize  all  educational  and 
cultural  resources  for  defense  and 
for  the  preservation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  American  way  of  life, 
it  must  be  deplored  that  millions  of 
Americans  do  not  have  library  ser- 
vice. Until  such  service  is  every- 
where available,  a first  objective  of 
the  American  Library  Association 
must  be  the  extension  and  better- 
ment of  libraries,  with  local,  state  or 
provincial,  and  national  support. 

The  social  and  intellectual  unrest 
growing  out  of  the  present  world 
situation  may  lead  to  confusion  and 
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despair;  or  it  may  lead  to  a renais- 
sance of  critical  inquiry  and  con- 
structive thinking.  Whether  the  re- 
sult will  be  the  one  or  the  other  will 


depend  in  no  small  measure  on  the 
ability  of  libraries  and  other 
agencies  of  enlightenment  to  adapt 
their  service  to  present  needs. 


PLANNING  COMMITTEE  MEETING 


A meeting  of  the  Planning  Com- 
mittee of  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
Association  was  held  at  the  James 
Wilson  Hotel,  Carlisle,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  Friday,  April  18th,  1941. 
Fourteen  were  present  and  twenty- 
five  shared  in  the  deliberations  by 
letter  and  messages.  One  of  the 
messages,  from  Judge  Sara  Sofifel, 
a committee  member,  is  printed  in 
this  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Library 
Notes;  other  advisory  letters  were 
received  from  Mr.  Ralph  Munn, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Brown,  Miss  Julia 
W.  Merrill. 

A complete  and  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  new  state-wide  W.  P. 
A.  Library  Project  sponsored  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Library  was 
made  by  Mr.  Alfred  D.  Keator,  Di- 
rector of  the  State  Library  and 
Museum ; Miss  Eleanor  Campion, 
State  W.  P.  A.  Library  Supervisor ; 
Miss  Evelyn  Matthews,  Acting  Ex- 
tension Librarian.  Questions  were 
asked  and  practical  suggestions  of- 
fered by  Committee  members.  It 
was  agreed,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
P.  L.  A.,  that  the  Planning  Com- 
mittee as  a whole  and  by  special 
committee  would  serve  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  to  this  Library 
Project.  The  approval  for  this  ac- 
tion was  given  by  the  Executive 
Committee  on  April  19th. 

After  luncheon,  Dr.  Wellman 
Warner,  Head  of  the  Social  Science 
Department  of  Dickinson  College, 
briefly  discussed  for  us  fundamental 
changes  which  might  be  expected 
from  the  present  war. 


An  important  part  of  the  after- 
non  meeting  was  given  to  the  library 
survey  now  being  conducted  by  the 
Library  Planning  Committee,  the 
County  Librarians,  and  the  Junior 
Members  Round  Table.  A great 
deal  of  statistical  and  other  infor- 
mation concerning  Pennsylvania  li- 
braries is  being  gathered,  will  be 
assembled,  compared,  digested,  made 
into  graphs  and  maps,  and  also  with 
directory  information,  published  by 
the  State  Library  as  a contribution 
to  knowledge  of  our  library  situa- 
tion. 

Chairmen  of  this  survey  are  Mrs. 
Paul  Koenig,  general  chairman ; 
Miss  Catherine  R.  Roberts,  chair- 
man survey  action  committee  ; Mem- 
bers of  this  committee  and  chairmen 
of  sections  of  this  survey  are : Miss 
Edith  R.  Anthony,  Miss  Rebecca 
K.  Bonner,  special  libraries  survey ; 
Mr.  Paul  G.  Chancellor,  private  sec- 
ondary school  libraries  survey ; Miss 
Lillian  M.  Evans,  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries  survey ; Miss 
Frances  C.  Kilburn,  bookmobiles 
and  survey  summary;  Miss  Elsie 
M.  Kresge,  public  libraries  survey 
and  directory ; Miss  Maud  Minster, 
high  school  libraries  survey.  It  is 
expected  that  this  survey  will  be 
completed  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Associ- 
ation, and  all  libraries  are  urged  to 
cooperate  fully,  promptly,  and  com- 
pletely because  of  the  mutual  bene- 
fits involved. 

One  important  feature  of  the 
Planning  Committee  is  that  here  li- 
brarians, library  trustees,  and  friends 
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of  the  library  work  together  for  the 
general  welfare  of  libraries.  A part 
of  the  afternoon  meeting  was  given 
over  to  a discussion  of  library  co- 
operation among  the  various  groups 
and  organizations  in  Pennsylvania 
with  library  programs  and  interests. 
Miss  Alice  Eaton,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Library  Cooperation, 
and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Norcross,  Chair- 
man for  Library  Extension  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Wo- 
men’s Clubs,  and  Planning  Com- 
mittee member,  discussed  possi- 
bilities of  cooperation.  It  is  planned 
that  a general  session  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Library  Association  meet- 
ing at  Bethlehem  will  concern  li- 
brary cooperation,  with  outstanding 
leaders  of  several  Pennsylvania  or- 
ganizations taking  part. 

A statement  from  the  Library 
Planning  Committee  for  mailing  to 
the  membership  of  the  P.  L.  A.  was 
approved. 

*1.  The  Library  and  National 
Defense 

Speaking  in  Philadelphia  in  June, 
1936,  on  the  occasion  of  the  accept- 
ance of  his  second  nomination  to  the 
Presidency,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said:  “To  some  gen- 
erations much  is  given ; of  others 
much  is  expected  ; this  generation  of 
Americans  has  a rendezvous  with 
Destiny.”  These  were  prophetic 
words.  Subsequent  events  have 
convinced  us  that  we  are  actually 
face  to  face  with  that  “rendezvous” 
here  and  now. 

Within  the  past  ten  months  we 
have  as  a nation  ceased  in  fact  to 
be  neutral  and  swung  from  a posi- 
tion of  traditional  isolation  to  one 
of  increasing  cooperation  with  the 
nations  fighting  the  Axis  Powers. 
This  is  evidenced  by  a series  of 


measures.  Already  thirty-five  bil- 
bion  dollars  has  been  appropriated 
or  recommended  for  arms  and  other 
defense  costs — a total  of  four  bil- 
lions more  than  was  actually  spent 
in  the  two  years  that  we  were  en- 
gaged in  fighting  in  the  World  War. 
The  transfer  of  the  destroyers  to 
Britain  in  return  for  naval  bases, 
the  conscription  of  our  youth,  the 
adoption  of  the  Lend-Lease  bill,  the 
seizure  of  the  Nazi,  Italian  and 
Danish  vessels  in  American  harbors 
evidence  the  extent  of  American 
intervention.  Even  now  we  are  dis- 
cussing seriously  the  need  to  con- 
voy the  vessels  that  carry  the  sup- 
plies to  Britain.  The  adoption  of 
the  Lend-Lease  bill  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  “all  out”  aid  to 
the  nations  fighting  the  aggressors — 
even  if  it  involve  us  in  war — is  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  our 
freedom,  point  the  way  to  that 
“rendezvous  with  Destiny.” 

We  who  are  privileged  to  live  and 
do  our  part  in  “Freedom’s  crowning 
hour”  are  called  upon  to  accept  new 
responsibilities  in  international  af- 
fairs and  to  face  a greater  challenge 
“if  the  forces  of  darkness  are  to 
be  put  to  flight  and  we  are  to  behold 
the  dawn  of  a new  day.” 

Every  phase  of  living — whether 
social,  political,  or  economic — is  be- 
ing shaped  today  about  Defense.  So 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  library  in 
these  times  must  shape  its  program 
to  support  national  defense  and  to 
build  constructively  for  that  world 
order  that  must  come  with  peace. 

If  the  United  States  of  America 
is  to  be  an  arsenal  for  democracy, 
the  library  must  be  the  outpost.  In 
industrial  centers  and  those  that  are 
adjacent  to  training  areas  there  will 
be  great  opportunities  to  contribute 
to  the  industrial  and  military  phases 


* Paper  presented  before  the  Planning  Committee  by  Judge  Sara  Soffel  of  Pittsburgh,  April 
18,  1941. 
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of  preparedness.  Here  in  Pitts- 
burgh there  is  increasing  demand 
for  technical  books. 

But  the  library  has  a greater  role 
in  this  hour  of  crisis.  Its  leadership 
must  be  active  and  aggressive  in 
bringing  home  to  our  citizenry  the 
essential  principles,  ideals  and  tradi- 
tions upon  which  our  democracy  is 
rooted.  To  drive  home  the  issues 
of  this  conflict  demands  that  the  at- 
tention of  our  citizenry  be  directed 
to  outstanding  biographies,  histories 
and  commentaries  on  our  way  of 
life.  The  Constitution  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Convention  that  drafted 
it,  the  ideals  that  inspired  the  men 
who  gave  us  this  great  document, 
can  be  found  in  outstanding  books. 
These  are  needed  to  supplement  the 
wealth  of  current  literature  that  pre- 
sents so  convincingly  the  present 
crisis. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  be  a 
partner  in  the  defeat  of  Hitlerism, 
then  surely  it  must  be  a partner  in 
determining  the  world  of  tomorrow 
and  the  kind  of  peace  that  shall  be 
made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pres- 
ent gigantic  struggle.  The  path  lies 
without  doubt  along  the  way  of 
closer  international  cooperation — 
democracy  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  democracy.  Whether 
Streit’s  plan  of  “Union  Now”  or  a 
revived  League  of  Nations,  or  a fed- 
erated Europe  is  the  answer,  time 
will  tell. 

The  library  must  bring  to  our  citi- 
zenry information  which  will  help 
them  to  formulate  their  own  opin- 
ions and  understand  from  the  inter- 
national point  of  view  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  world  of  today.  The 
library  can  effectively  aid  in  the  for- 
mulation of  public  opinion,  in  the 
building  of  a new  world  order,  and 
in  the  acceptance  of  the  responsi- 
bility that  comes  to  those  who  are 
destined  to  live  in  “Freedom’s 
crowning  hour.” 


II.  The  Library  Is  Essential  to 
the  American  Way  of  Life 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our 
lives  as  individuals  and  the  destiny 
of  our  nation  are  being  shaped  about 
Defense,  the  general  cultural  influ- 
ence of  the  library  must  still  be 
emphasized.  The  fact  that  3,398,- 
000  Pennsylvanians  have  no  library 
is  a shocking  commentary  on  the  in- 
tellectual development  in  our  com- 
monwealth— 2,487,249  of  these  peo- 
ple live  in  rural  communities.  The 
need  of  rural  development  is  thus 
important.  That  there  are  more 
people  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  any 
other  state  who  are  without  local 
library  service  is  a fact  difficult  to 
grasp.  Certainly  the  Planning 
Committee  needs  to  give  thought  to 
this  problem  and  to  deal  construc- 
tively with  its  solution. 

Is  it  worthwhile  to  survey  the 
state  to  determine  whether  regional 
libraries  are  a solution?  Should 
legislation  be  sought  that  would  per- 
mit the  establishment  of  such  li- 
braries supported  by  taxes?  Can 
facilities  already  in  existence  be 
used  as  the  center  for  such  activities, 
as  for  example  the  teachers’ colleges  ? 
Is  it  possible  to  enlarge  the  State  Li- 
brary Extension  division  ? Does  W. 
P.  A.  as  a project  offer  certain  so- 
lutions to  this  problem?  Is  it  not 
possible  to  liberalize  the  State  aid 
law  enlarging  its  contribution  of 
$24,000  a year? 

In  these  times  education  is  in- 
creasingly necessary.  Books  must 
find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  all 
of  our  citizens.  Here  is  a tremend- 
ous challenge ! 

III.  The  Need  for  Greater  Li- 
brary Cooperation  With 
Existing  Organizations 

The  Planning  Committee  might 
well  consider  what  effort  the  Penn- 
sylvania Library  Association  can 
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make  to  interest  school  librarians. 
They  should  be  an  active  part  of 
this  association  and  everything  pos- 
sible should  be  done  to  prevent  them 
from  forming  an  association  of  their 
own.  Likewise,  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation lacks  effective  means  of  co- 
operating with  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Education  Association.  This 
should  be  corrected. 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  bringing  library  fa- 
cilities to  remote  communities.  The 
State  Library  Association  might 
well  study  the  work  of  such  state- 
wide federations  as  these,  the 
Grange,  and  others,  and  see  that 
those  clubs  that  have  library  com- 
mittees and  are  doing  distinct  work 
in  this  field  receive  regularly  A.  L. 
A.  publications,  particularly  on  rural 
library  extension. 

IV.  The  Statewide  W.  P.  A.  Li- 
brary Project 

Many  librarians  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  there  are  inherent  dangers 
in  any  such  project.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania plan  contains,  however,  effec- 


tive safeguards.  The  Planning  Com-' 
mittee  should  stand  ready  to  aid  the 
State  Librarian  to  maintain  stand- 
ards in  this  project. 

V.  Adequate  Appropriations  for 
Libraries 

Libraries  have  always  been 
treated  as  stepchildren  by  govern- 
mental agencies  charged  with  con- 
tribution to  their  support.  At  a time 
when  increasing  demands  are  made 
for  defense  material  by  experts  in 
technical  fields  as  well  as  by  laymen 
it  is  essential  that  the  appropria- 
tions to  libraries  be  adequate,  and 
particularly  that  there  be  adequate 
book  appropriations.  There  is 
danger  in  an  hour  of  crisis  and 
emergency  that  the  cultural  work  of 
libraries  may  be  curtailed.  This 
must  be  avoided.  Libraries  can 
play  a vital  role  and  exercise  ag- 
gressive leadership  only  if  the  ap- 
propriations for  staff,  books,  and 
other  needs  are  sufficient.  The  pos- 
sibility of  a Citizens’  Committee  to 
speak  in  defense  of  public  libraries 
and  their  needs  might  well  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Planning  Committee. 


LIBRARIES  AND  DEMOCRACY 


“Success  in  any  democratic 

undertaking  must  proceed  from  the 
individual.  It  is  possible  only 

where  the  process  of  perfecting  the 
individual  is  pursued.”  (1)  The 
Adult  Education  Board  believes 
with  Justice  Brandeis  that  democracy 
is  a personal  way  of  life  and  that 
national  democracy  is  the  sum  total 
of  all  our  personal  lives. 

We  recognize  that  in  the  emer- 
gency defense  program  there  are 
three  fronts — military,  economic, 
and  moral — but  we  feel  that  it  is 
on  the  moral  front  that  the  library 


must  play  the  biggest  part.  For 
adequate  military  or  economic  de- 
fense will  be  useless  without  a 
strong  moral  defense.  Someone 
had  said  that  armies  fight  as  the 
people  think.  We  must  guide  the 
people  in  their  thinking.  Harry 
Gideonse  warns  us  that  it  is  heresy 
to  think  that  if  we  take  care  of  the 
economic  things  of  life,  everything 
else  will  take  care  of  itself.  De 
Tocqueville  warned  us  one  hundred 
years  ago  that  we  must  be  more 
concerned  with  the  spiritual  man  in 
a democracy  than  in  any  other  form 


1 Louis  D.  Brandeis  in  Journal  of  Adult  Education,  12:15,  Jan.  1940. 
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of  government.  If  each  one  of  us  is 
living  the  kind  of  personal  life  a 
democracy  calls  for,  we  will  auto- 
matically be  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gency. 

Now  the  kind  of  individual  we 
need  in  a democracy  is  one  who  has 
faith  in  the  ordinary  man,  who  be- 
lieves in  liberty,  equality,  and  jus- 
tice to  the  extent  of  practicing  them. 
He  is  honest  and  kind  on  Monday 
as  well  as  on  Sunday ; he  is  tolerant 
and  sincere  in  his  relations  with 
other  people ; he  is  flexible  in  ad- 
justing himself  to  changing  times 
and  in  working  with  others ; he  is 
informed  on  national  problems  and 
ideals  ; he  meets  propaganda  with  in- 
formation and  understanding  in- 
stead of  fear  and  ignorance  ; and  he 
has  what  Somerset  Maugham  called 
recently  the  “hum-drum  compliment 
of  everyday  virtues.”  He  is  one 
who  understands  and  esteems  our 
democratic  heritage. 

We  have  no  illustions  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  of  building  up 
such  a citizenry  nor  as  to  the  length 
of  time  that  it  will  take.  But 
neither  have  we  any  illusions  about 
our  great  responsibility  and  oppor- 
tunity, which  we  share  with  the 
church,  the  school,  and  the  home. 

The  job  seems  to  me  to  be  one 
of  stressing  values  and  duties.  The 
first  task  will  be  to  overcome  indif- 
ference and  stimulate  interest  in 
democracy.  We  must  convert  those 
people  in  the  United  States  who 
now  prefer  some  form  of  totali- 
tarianism to  democracy.  We  must 
rouse  the  great  majority  who  have 
taken  their  democracy  for  granted 
and  forgotten  that  it  is  something 
which  must  be  re-won  in  every  gen- 
eration. We  must  show  the  people 
in  this  country  who  no  longer  be- 
lieve in  individual  freedom  that 


they  are  wrong.  We  must  show 
people  what  life  will  be  like  if  they 
lose  democracy. 

After  people  become  interested, 
the  next  task  is  one  of  education 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  democracy 
— showing  that  democracy  is  not 
something  remote,  going  on  in 
Springfield  or  Washington,  but 
something  that  has  to  do  with  our 
actions  every  day.  This  education 
may  take  the  form  of  help  in  com- 
bating propaganda  against  democ- 
racy. It  may  well  include  calling 
attention  to  the  dangers  which 
threaten  democracy  from  without  or 
within,  as  our  new  list  tries  to  do. 
(2)  It  should  certainly  include  edu- 
cation in  social  understanding  and 
the  fine  art  of  living  together. 

The  French  historian  Guizot  once 
asked  James  Russell  Lowell  how 
long  American  democracy  would 
last,  and  Lowell  replied,  “As  long 
as  the  ideas  of  the  forefathers  con- 
tinue to  dominate.”  We  must 
teach  these  basic  ideas — justice, 
truth,  worth  of  the  individual,  dig- 
nity of  labor,  civil  liberty,  coopera- 
tion. We  cannot  do  this  by  lists 
alone.  We  have  made  some  good 
ones  and  distributed  them  by  the 
thousands  but  comparatively  few 
read  the  books  recommended.  Our 
job  is  only  half  done.  A good  list 
must  be  dramatized,  as  Bernays 
says,  “massaged  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  people.”  This  will  re- 
quire ingenuity,  imagination,  and 
an  eye  for  the  dramatic.  It  will 
mean  constant  repetition  of  the 
democracy  theme  in  every  form  of 
publicity. 

This  process  of  creating  personal 
democracy  seems  to  me  to  be  espe- 
cially a job  for  the  public  library. 
Because  of  the  immediacy  of  the 
crisis,  it  is  a job  of  adult  education. 


2 “The  Dangers  to  Democracy,”  A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  Jan.  1,  1941,  also  available  for  sale  sep- 
arately. Single  copy,  25  cents;  10  copies,  $1;  25,  $2;  50,  $3;  100,  $5. 

By  Alice  M.  Farquhar,  Chairman,  A.  L.  A.  Adult  Education  Board. 

Presented  at  the  A.  L.  A.  Council  Meeting,  Midwinter  Conference,  Chicago,  December  29,  1940. 
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It  is  not  a task  that  can  be  done 
by  one  individual  or  by  one  depart- 
ment. It  will  require  the  united  and 
best  effort  of  all  library  departments 
and  staff  members.  It  is  a chal- 


lenge that  will  mean  learning  new 
techniques  and  using  new  materials. 
But  it  is  a challenge  that  we  must 
meet  if  our  American  way  of  life  is 
to  endure. 


A.  L.  A.  BOARD  AND  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA— 1940-41 


Name 

Alexander,  Mary  Louise 


Berg,  William 

Bernstein,  Adaline 
Connor,  Martha 

Currin.  Althea  M. 

Danton,  J.  Periam 

Foster,  Jeannette  H 


Grosh,  Miriam 
Hull,  Carl  W. 

Kelly,  Frances  H. 

Law,  Marie  Hamilton 

Macpherson,  Ann 

Minnich,  Richard  D. 
Mitchell,  Eleanor 

Munn,  Ralph 
Palo,  Alice  Helen 
Reynolds,  Carrol  F. 
Shorey,  Katharine 
Vanderbilt,  Paul 

Wilson,  Elizabeth  S. 


Address 

Bibliographical  Planning  Com- 
mittee of  Philadelphia,  123  S. 
Broad  St.,  Philadelphia 

U.  S.  Northeastern  Penitentiary 
L.,  Lewisburg 

Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh 

Temple  University  Library, 

Philadelphia 

Carnegie  Library  School,  Pitts- 
burgh 

Temple  University  Library, 

Philadelphia 

Drexel  Institute  School  of  Li- 
brary Science,  Philadelphia 


McCartney  Library,  Geneva 
College,  Beaver  Falls 
Public  Library,  DuBois 


Carnegie  Library  School,  Pitts- 
burgh 

Drexel  Institute  School  of  Li- 
brary Science,  Philadelphia 

South  Side  Branch,  Carnegie 
Library,  Pittsburgh 

Public  Library,  Easton 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts- 
burgh 

Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh 

Temple  University  Library, 
Philadelphia 

University  of  Pittsburgh  Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh 

Martin  Memorial  Library,  York 

Union  Library  Catalogue  of  the 
Philadelphia  Metropolitan 
Area,  123  S.  Broad  St.,  Phila- 
delphia 

East  Liberty  Branch,  Carnegie 
Library,  Pittsburgh 


Board  or  Committee 
Library  Research  Fa- 
cilities for  National 
Defense 

Institution  Libraries 

Book  Buying 
Membership  — Phila- 
delphia 

Subscription  Books 

International  Relations, 
Chairman 

American  Association 
of  Applied  Psychol- 
ology  and  A.  L.  A. 
(Joint)  (A.  L.  A. 
representative) 
Membership  — Penn- 
sylvania 

State  Relationships 
(State  Associations 
Representative) 
Friends  of  Libraries, 
also  Executive  Com- 
mittee 

Fellowhips  and  Schol- 
arships 

Work  with  Foreign 
Born 

Library  Administration 
Educational  Films  and 
Libraries  (A.  L.  A. 
representative) 
Executive  Board  Re- 
organization 
Book  Buying 

Bookbinding 

Parent  Education  (A. 

L.  A.  representative) 
Photographic  Repro- 
duction of  Library 
Materials 

Membership  — Pitts- 
burgh 


LIBRARY  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
announces  another  grant  of  $20,000 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York  to  carry  forward  the  ex- 
perimental library  activities  now 
under  way  in  Philadelphia.  Last 
year  a survey  of  Philadelphia  li- 
braries and  of  community  needs  was 
conducted  by  the  Bibliographical 
Planning  Committee,  a joint  enter- 
prise of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Union  Library  Cata- 
logue of  Philadelphia.  Under  the 
new  grant,  the  program  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  catalogue  and  the  plan- 
ning group  is  being  integrated  in  a 
Bibliographical  Center.  Miss  Mary 
Louise  Alexander  will  direct  the 
planning  and  Rudolf  Hirsch  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  as  director  of 
the  Union  Library  Catalogue.  Dr. 
Conyers  Read,  secretary  of  the 
American  Historical  Society  and 
Professor  of  English  History  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  is  chair- 
man of  the  new  organization. 

After  four  years  as  a guest  in 
the  building  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania,  the  Union 
Catalogue  has  been  moved  to  the 
Fine  Arts  Building  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Through 
this  generosity  of  the  University, 
the  catalogue  will  now  have  the 
great  advantage  of  easy  access  to 
the  special  collections  and  rich 
bibliographical  materials  in  the  Uni- 
versity libraries. 

The  recently  completed  survey  of 
Philadelphia  libraries  will  make  it 
possible  for  librarians  in  the  area  to 
compare  their  holdings,  set  up  fields 
of  specialization  and  avoid  unneces- 
sary duplication,  broaden  their 
inter-library  lending  and  thus  give 
the  users  of  libraries  greatly  in- 
creased service. 


In  addition  to  the  book  location 
service  now  rendered  in  increasing 
volume  by  the  Union  Catalogue,  the 
Bibliographical  Center  will  offer 
many  types  of  professional  services 
to  librarians  and  people  seeking  in- 
formation in  libraries.  It  also  offers 
its  facilities  as  a clearing  point  for 
scholars  and  librarians  outside  of 
Philadelphia  who  wish  to  tap  the 
rich  book  treasures  in  this  area. 

Simultaneous  with  the  Carnegie 
grant,  the  University  announced  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Charles  W. 
David  as  Director  of  Libraries  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  office  was  created  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  the  University’s  general 
library,  its  numerous  departmental 
libraries  and  the  new  Bibliographi- 
cal Center.  Dr.  David  has  been  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  community  li- 
brary planning ; he  continues  as 
Professor  of  History  at  Bryn  Mawr 
and  has  also  been  appointed  as  Pro- 
fessor of  History  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

As  part  of  the  cooperative  library 
program  under  way  in  Philadelphia, 
a Committee  on  Microphotography 
is  working  with  the  Bibliographical 
Center  to  compile  and  keep  up  to 
date,  a list  of  the  more  important 
research  materials  available  on  film. 
The  local  interest  in  this  is  to  en- 
courage a cooperative  purchasing 
program  that  would  secure  more 
films  for  use  within  the  area.  The 
list  will  be  of  national  importance 
too  as  a buying  guide  for  libraries 
and  a union  list  of  microfilm  hold- 
ings. 

The  project  is  being  coordinated 
with  the  work  of  the  corresponding 
American  Library  Association  com- 
mittee and  Dr.  Vernon  Tate,  Editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Documentary  Re- 
production is  considering  the  possi- 
bility of  publishing  the  list.  In  any 
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case,  those  who  cooperate  will  re- 
ceive the  original  mimeographed 
list.  Libraries  with  large  holdings 
of  films  or  important  master  nega- 
tives that  have  not  received  the 


Philadelphia  letter,  are  urged  to 
write  to  the  chairman,  Dr.  J.  Periam 
Danton,  Librarian,  Sullivan  Me- 
morial Library,  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


MICROFILM  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


A questionnaire  on  microfilm  re- 
cently sent  out  to  some  of  the  larger 
Philadelphia  libraries  showed  that 
very  little  material  on  film  is  avail- 
able in  this  area ; neither  do  many 
libraries  own  reading  machines. 
With  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
knowledge  of  microfilm  and  enlarg- 
ing the  research  materials  in  the 
area,  the  following  committee  is  now 
at  work: — Dr. Danton,  Temple  Uni- 
versity, chairman ; Miss  Hartwell, 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr. 
Bobb,  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  Dr.  Heilemann,  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society.  Several 
meetings  have  been  held  at  the  Bib- 
liographical Center  and  an  interest- 
ing project  is  already  under  way. 
In  addition,  Dr.  Danton  is  offering 
to  have  Temple  University  serve  as 


a community  center  for  librarians 
who  need  information  on  micropho- 
tography or  wish  to  have  material 
filmed.  Temple  has  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  best  laboratories  in  the  coun- 
try, according  to  Mr.  Bobb  who 
made  a national  survey  a year  or 
so  ago  under  a Rockefeller  grant. 
Philadelphia  is  fortunate  to  have  the 
equipment  and  the  experts  that  it 
has  and  will  undoubtedly  be  able 
to  make  national  as  well  as  local 
contributions  in  this  important  field 
of  library  work. 

A special  bulletin  will  be  issued 
by  the  Microfilm  Committee  soon, 
but  in  the  meantime  if  you  have 
any  problems  in  connection  with 
microphotography,  call  Dr.  Danton, 
Librarian,  Temple  University. 


ANY  LOCAL  INDEXES? 


For  over  a year,  the  Junior  Mem- 
bers Round  Table  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
has  been  collecting  lists  of  “home- 
made” indexes  which  have  been 
carefully  built  up  for  use  in  indi- 
vidual libraries.  It  will  soon  start 
compiling  the  classified  “Union 
List”  that  will  make  all  these  card 
files  and  indexes  available  to  every- 
one. But  before  beginning  on  this 
it  would  like  to  issue  a last  call  to 
those  libraries  who  have  yet  to  re- 
port the  existence  of  such  reference 
files. 


If  everyone  knows  of  any  indexes 
— no  matter  what  the  form,  subject, 
or  size,  will  you  please  send  a postal 
card  to  Robert  S.  Alvarez,  Public 
Library,  Brockton,  Massachusetts, 
who  will  be  glad  to  forward  a form 
for  listing,  \yhether  these  files  be 
in  public  school,  college,  or  special 
libraries,  the  committee  is  anxious 
to  learn  of  them  and  appreciation 
of  their  inclusion  in  the  Union  List 
will  be  shared  by  those  who  will 
profit  by  their  use  in  the  future. 
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PROFESSIONAL  READING 


Pennsylvania  is  again  out  in  front 
in  the  world  of  librarianship  with 
the  establishment  last  month  of  a 
lending  collection  of  professional 
literature.  Sponsored  by  the  J.  M. 
R.  T.,  the  collection  offers  new  ideas 
and  new  methods  to  all  the  li- 
brarians of  the  state  and  is  one  of 
the  few  active  lending  programs  at 
present.  Planned  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  librarians  of  the  small 
communities  as  well  as  those  of  the 
larger  libraries,  the  introductory  list 
sent  to  you  in  June  has  been  con- 
fined to  general  works.  In  enlarg- 
ing the  bibliography,  more  spe- 
cifically professional  books  will  be 
added  as  well  as  new  titles  of  a 
wider  range. 


The  Extension  Division  of  the 
State  Library,  through  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Keator  and  Miss  Matthews, 
has  kindly  consented  to  care  for  and 
administer  the  collection.  The  loan 
period  is  one  month  and  the  only 
charge  is  your  own  postage.  An 
opportunity  is  thus  afforded  all  li- 
brarians of  the  state  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  latest  in  library  science 
literature.  The  Committee  wel- 
comes all  suggestions  and  criticism 
for  the  betterment  of  the  lending 
collection  and  asks  that  these  be 
sent  to  Miss  Adele  Aungst,  J.  M. 
R.  T.  Committee  on  Lending  Pro- 
fessional Literature,  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  State  College, 
Pennsylvania. 


DISCOUNTS  TO  PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARIES 


Governor  James  signed  House 
Bill  1228  on  May  22.  This  bill 
amends  Pennsylvania’s  “Fair  Trade 
Act”  as  follows,  “.  . . nor  shall  the 
provisions  of  this  act  apply  to  or 
fix  or  limit  prices  at  which  any 
books  may  be  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  to  any  library  located  in  this 
state.” 

This  change  is  of  importance  to 
the  larger  libraries  which  have  been 
receiving  more  than  twenty-five  per- 
cent discount  on  general  trade 
books.  Under  the  “Fair  Trade 
Act”  Farrar  & Rinehart,  Simon  & 
Schuster,  and  Grosset  & Dunlap 
bound  all  dealers  to  give  no  more 
than  twenty-five  percent  to  any  li- 
brary. House  Bill  1228  now  out- 
laws any  such  action  by  publishers. 


You  and  your  dealer  are  now  free 
to  negotiate  discounts  regardless  of 
the  attitude  of  the  publisher.  If 
you  are  getting  more  than  twenty- 
five  percent  generally,  demand  the 
same  discount  on  Farrar  & Rine- 
hart, Simon  & Schuster,  and  Gros- 
sett  & Dunlap  books. 

G.  & C.  Merriam  Co.  has  always 
been  a “short  discount”  company, 
and  under  the  “Fair  Trade  Act” 
bound  dealers  to  give  only  ten  per- 
cent. Your  dealer  is  now  free  to 
give  a better  discount. 

Ralph  Munn,  Chairman , 
Legislative  Committee,  Pennsyl- 
vania Library  Association. 

June  9,  1941. 


NEWBERY  AND  CALDECOTT  AWARDS 

The  awards  this  year  went  to  two  trated  his  book:  the  Newbery  Medal 
men,  each  of  whom  wrote  and  illus-  to  Armstrong  Sperry  for  “Call  it 
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Courage,”  and  the  Caldecott  Medal 
to  Robert  Lawson  for  “They  Were 
Strong  and  Good.” 

Mr.  Sperry,  winner  of  the  New- 
bery  Medal,  was  born  in  Connecti- 
cut and  has  spent  much  of  his  life 
there,  but  he  has  always  been  keen 
about  the  sea.  After  serving  in  the 
Navy  during  the  World  War  and 
studying  at  the  Art  Students  League 
under  George  Bellows  and  Luis 
Mora,  he  suddenly  packed  his  trunk 
and  sailed  away  to  the  little  known 
islands  of  the  South  Pacific.  There 
he  learned  the  languages,  the  music 
and  the  legends.  “Call  it  Courage” 
is  based  on  one  of  these  legends 
which  tells  of  the  great  daring  and 
determination  of  a small  boy, 
Mafatu,  who  was  thought  to  be  a 
coward.  He  left  home  alone  in  his 
canoe  with  his  dog  and  pet  alba- 
tross. He  met  every  kind  of  danger 
with  steadfast  courage  and  thus 
earned  the  respect  of  his  own  peo- 
ple. The  illustrations  with  their  au- 
thentic detail  and  bold  outlines  add 
greatly  to  the  appeal  of  this  book. 

Robert  Lawson,  winner  of  the 
Caldecott  medal  for  the  most  dis- 
tinguished picture  book  for  children 
published  in  the  United  States  dur- 

JAMES  TERRY 

The  James  Terry  White  award 
for  notable  published  professional 
writing  in  the  library  field,  was  con- 
ferred on  Anne  T.  Eaton,  librarian 
of  the  Lincoln  School  in  New  York 
City.  The  medal  was  presented  at 
the  third  general  session  of  the 
sixty-third  annual  conference  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  in 
Boston.  The  Association  selects 
the  winner  through  its  Jury  on 
Awards.  Miss  Eaton  received  the 
White  medal  for  her  book  “Read- 
ing with  Children,”  published  by 
Viking  Press  in  1940. 

The  award  is  conferred  annually 
for  a publication  appearing  in  the 


ing  1940,  used  his  own  ancestors  for 
characters  in  “They  Were  Strong 
and  Good.”  His  ancestors  were 
part  and  parcel  of  a vigorous  Amer- 
ican background.  The  book  is  a 
sturdy  tale  of  reality  and  humor, 
with  its  roots  deeply  embedded  in 
the  soil  of  our  country’s  history. 
The  fine  line  drawings  which  sup- 
plement the  text  most  successfully 
show  Mr.  Lawson’s  skill  and  versa- 
tility as  an  illustrator.  He  studied 
at  the  New  York  School  of  Fine 
and  Applied  Arts,  did  advertising 
work  and  magazine  illustration  be- 
fore the  World  War,  when  he 
served  in  the  Camouflage  Section  of 
the  A.  E.  F.  Since  1930,  when  he 
had  his  first  offer  of  book  illustra- 
tion, he  has  illustrated  more  than 
thirty  books.  He  is  the  winner  of 
the  John  Taylor  Arms  prize  for 
etching,  given  by  the  Society  of 
American  etchers. 

Each  book  makes  a definite  con- 
tribution to  children’s  literature — 
one  with  its  ideals  of  courage  and 
perseverance,  the  other  with  its  real- 
istic American  background.  Each 
gives  children  a sense  of  the  true 
values  which  need  emphasis  in  these 
troubled  times. 


WHITE  AWARD 

two  years  preceding  the  conference 
at  which  the  award  is  given.  It  was 
established  in  1937  by  James  T. 
White,  publisher,  in  memory  of  his 
grandfather,  founder  of  the  pub- 
lishing firm  of  James  T.  White  and 
Company.  No  award  was  made  in 
1940. 

“Reading  with  Children”  is  based 
on  Miss  Eaton’s  long  experience 
with  the  book  tastes  of  boys  and 
girls.  Her  book  is  a critical  evalua- 
tion of  writing  for  children,  and  is 
also  an  analysis  of  what  makes  chil- 
dren like  books  and  reading. 

In  addition  to  her  work  as  li- 
brarian of  Lincoln  School,  Anne  T. 
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Eaton  is  also  a children’s  book  re-  magazine  of  the  New  York 
viewer  for  the  Sunday  book-review  Times. 


MAGAZINES  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Which  magazines  do  high  school 
students  want  to  read  ? Which 
should  be  in  the  school  libraries? 
Laura  Katherine  Martin,  Associate 
Professor  of  Library  Science  in  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  answers 
these  questions  in  her  book,  Maga- 
zines for  High  Schools:  An  Evalua- 
tion of  a Hundred  Titles,  just  pub- 
lished by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Com- 
pany ($1.75). 

Dearth  of  material  descriptive  of 
periodicals,  especially  in  their  adap- 
tation to  school  use,  led  to  this  book, 
the  author  reveals  in  her  introduc- 
tion. Bearing  in  mind  the  usual  and 
the  desirable  extent  of  the  school 
magazine  list,  the  author  has  consid- 
ered the  underlying  philosophy  of 
the  periodical  collection,  as  well  as 
the  growth  in  emphasis  upon  pupil 
interest. 

One  hundred  magazines  have 
been  analyzed  and  the  results  of 
special  studies  and  polls  are  com- 
pared. Listed  in  tables  are  the  find- 


ings of  such  surveys  as  the  Eells 
list;  the  California  Schools;  the  Los 
Angeles  Schools ; the  Ohio  Poll ; 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  Poll,  in  which  600  teach- 
ers and  4000  pupils  cast  their  votes  ; 
the  New  York  City  Pupil  Poll, 
numbering  19,000;  and  the  Wash- 
ington State  Poll,  in  which  43,000 
pupils  recorded  their  choices. 

Other  tables  group  the  magazines 
by  interests,  such  as  agriculture,  art, 
consumers,  current  comment,  avia- 
tion, drama,  outdoor  life,  home 
magazines,  fiction  and  the  Amer- 
ican scene,  science,  nature,  health, 
etc. 

There  is  also  specific  information 
about  each  periodical  considered — 
data  as  to  price,  frequency  of  pub- 
lication, date  established,  circulation, 
size,  number  of  pages,  amount  of 
advertising,  quality  of  paper,  size  of 
type,  illustrations,  and  recommended 
level — whether  for  junior  or  senior 
high  school. 


LAWS  AFFECTING  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES 


Twenty-one  States  have  laws 
which  expressly  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  school  libraries,  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education 
reports,  but  some  of  these  same 
States  make  no  legal  provision  for 
support  of  school  libraries  after  they 
are  established. 

A summary  of  school  library  leg- 
islation for  all  States,  compiled  by 
the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, reports  laws  either  compulsory 
or  optional  for  establishment  of 
school  libraries  in  the  following 


States : Arizona,  California,  Dela- 
ware, Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  Minnesota,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  South  Caro- 
lina, South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Utah,  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin. 

Edith  A.  Lathrop,  associate  spe- 
cialist in  school  libraries,  and  Ward 
W.  Keesecker,  specialist  in  school 
legislation,  prepared  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  Bulletin 
entitled,  “Laws  Affecting  School 
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Libraries.”  For  it  they  secured  in- 
formation from  consolidated  stat- 
utes of  the  various  States,  session 
and  school  laws,  State  department 
of  education  reports  on  education, 
and  through  direct  correspondence 
with  State  school  officials. 

The  bulletin  is  organized  into  two 
major  sections,  part  I of  which  pro- 
vides a summary  of  school  library 
legislation  for  all  States,  and  part  If 
which  digests  school  library  legisla- 
tion for  each  State. 

Included  in  the  summary  are  de- 
tailed tables  supplying  information 
on  establishment  and  financial  sup- 
port of  school  libraries,  duties  re- 
lating to  their  administration  and 
supervision,  and  laws  relating  to  se- 
lection, care,  and  use  of  school  li- 
brary books.  Relationships  between 
school  and  public  libraries,  and 
State  laws  affecting  school  librarians 


are  also  reported.  One  section  deals 
with  the  relationship  of  State  library 
extension  agencies  to  school  li- 
braries, including  administration 
and  specific  services.  The  digests 
section  of  the  bulletin  presents  a pic- 
ture of  school  library  legislation  in 
each  State,  each  digest  having  been 
approved  by  a chief  State  school 
officer. 

Coming  from  the  press  at  a time 
when  many  communities  face  the 
problem  of  providing  new  or  sup- 
plemental library  service  to  meet  na- 
tional defense  needs,  the  bulletin 
should  be  a timely  aid  for  school 
boards,  administrators,  teachers,  li- 
brarians, and  planning  boards. 

Copies  of  the  publication  are 
available  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C., 
price  20  cents  each. 


MARGARET  JACKSON  MEMORIAL 


Soon  after  the  death  in  April  1938, 
of  Miss  Margaret  Jackson,  repeated 
requests  for  some  form  of  memorial 
came  to  her  library  in  Kingston, 
Pennsylvania.  On  the  anniversary 
of  the  closing  of  her  work,  the  sug- 
gestion took  definite  shape  in  the 
gathering  of  a fund  to  be  used  to 
give  librarians  in  small  libraries  op- 
portunity for  study. 

By  establishing  this  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund,  a permanent  me- 
morial is  planned. to  one  whose  life 
was  given  in  service  to  her  fellow 
librarians,  and  to  all  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact. 

Margaret  Jackson’s  ideals  for  ser- 
vice and  her  close  affiliation  with  the 
training  of  librarians  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
of  many  others,  through  her  years 
at  Columbia,  make  the  formation  of 
such  a fund  a fitting  opportunity  for 
her  friends  to  express  their  love  and 


loyalty  to  her  inspirations. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  plan  will  be 
taken  as  an  opportunity,  not  an  ob- 
ligation, and  that  it  will  result  in 
the  accumulation  of  small  gifts  from 
many  people,  rather  than  a few 
large  sums. 

The  immediate  response  war- 
ranted the  decision  to  accumulate 
the  contributions  over  a period  for 
three  to  five  years,  thereby  making 
provision  for  annual  contributions. 
Three  years  are  now  up.  Contri- 
butions are  still  coming  in.  The 
planned  Regional  Conference  of  the 
Eastern  States’  Librarians  in  Oc- 
tober 1942,  will  give  an  opportunity 
for  appointing  the  Interstate  Com- 
mittee, representing  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  who 
can  decide  upon  the  distribution  of 
the  fund.  This  will  be  determined 
by  the  amount  received.  At  the 
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present  the  total  is  $388.65,  received 
in  contributions  ranging  from  10^ 
to  $100.00.  This  would  provide 
three  one-year  scholarships  to  be 
given  to  the  Library  Association  of 


each  of  the  three  states  in  which 
Miss  Jackson  counted  for  so  much ; 
or  the  money  can  be  used  as  “Grants 
to  aid,”  which  would  make  a per- 
mament  rotating  fund. 


FOUR  COUNTY  LIBRARY  CLUB 


A luncheon  meeting  of  the  His- 
torical Collection  Committee  of  the 
Four  County  Library  Club  was 
called  this  Spring  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  committee,  Mrs.  Sara  D. 
Caldwell,  librarian  of  Laughlin  Me- 
morial Free  Library  of  Ambridge. 

Mrs.  Caldwell  submitted  a two 
year  report  of  her  work  with  the 
sale  and  exchange  of  books  dealing 
with  Pennsylvania  history  and 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  Chair- 
manship but  expressed  her  willing- 
ness to  remain  a committee  mem- 


ber. Mrs.  H.  B.  Beighley,  Presi- 
dent, appointed  Miss  Caroline  Lau- 
man  Chairman  of  the  committee  on 
the  sale  and  exchange  of  duplicates 
and  suggested  that  an  additional 
project  in  the  form  of  a Finding 
List  of  Pennsylvania  historical  ma- 
terial located  in  the  libraries  of 
Beaver,  Butler,  Lawrence  and 
Mercer  Counties  be  compiled.  Miss 
Miriam  Grosh  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  this  work  and  will  present 
her  plan  for  a union  list  at  the  Fall 
meeting  of  the  club. 


A STEPHEN  COLLINS  FOSTER  CENTENNIAL  AT  TIOGA 

POINT  MUSEUM 


Tioga  point  Museum  is  celebrat- 
ing a Stephen  Collins  Foster  Cen- 
tenary, commemorating  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  com- 
poser’s schooling  at  the  Athens 
Academy,  and  the  premiere  of  his 
first  composition.  In  January  of 

1840  Stephen  Foster,  a lad  of  thir- 
teen years,  accompanied  his  brother 
William  to  Bradford  County,  where 
William  was  located  as  State  En- 
gineer, supervising  the  construction 
of  the  North  Branch  Canal. 
Stephen  was  enrolled  at  the  Athens 
Academy,  probably  for  three  or  four 
terms  as  the  1841  catalogue,  list- 
ing trustees,  faculty,  and  students, 
a copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Museum,  proves. 

At  the  “Spring  Exhibition”  for 

1841  the  Tioga  Waltz , Foster’s  first 
composition,  had  its  initial  perform- 
ance. Written  for  four  flutes,  with 
Foster  playing  the  leading  part,  it 


was  dedicated  to  a classmate, 
Frances  Welles,  and  played  a fort- 
night later  at  her  wedding,  for 
which  it  was  presumably  written — - 
hence  its  waltz  form.  The  Exhibi- 
tion was  held  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  under  which  circumstances 
a march  might  have  been  expected. 
The  word  Tioga  was  an  old  name 
for  the  Chemung  River,  which  ran 
behind  Foster’s  boarding  place  in 
Athens,  though  the  title  may  derive 
from  the  name  of  Frances  Welles’s 
home — the  Tioga  Point  Farm,  lo- 
cated at  the  confluence  of  the  Che- 
mung and  Susquehanna  Rivers  be- 
low Athens. 

Chief  events  in  the  celebration 
thus  far  have  been  a concert  of 
Foster  compositions  and  American 
folk  songs,  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Museum  and  the  Athens  High 
School,  with  the  New  York  soprano 
Lorraine  Foster,  as  soloist;  and  an 
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exhibit  of  early  and  first  editions  of 
Foster’s  songs,  textbooks  used  at 
the  Academy  during  Foster's  resi- 
dence here,  and  photographs  and 
other  material  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment and  decline  of  the  North 
Branch  Canal,  which  brought 
Stephen’s  brother  to  this  section. 

In  the  collection  of  early  editions 
are  songs  representative  of  all  of 
Foster’s  periods  of  composing,  and 
of  many  of  his  contemporary  pub- 
lishers. Of  special  interest  among 
these  is  a copy  of  Uncle  Ned  issued 
by  Peters,  Field  & Company  of  Cin- 
cinnati in  1848  as  a “Song  of  the 
Sable  Harmonists”;  and  Oh,  Su- 
sanna, published  by  C.  Holt,  Jr.,  in 
New  York  in  1848,  signed  “Edwin 
P.  Christy”  and  bearing  the  note 
“as  arranged  and  sung  by  Christy’s 
Minstrels  with  distinguished  suc- 
cess at  all  their  concerts.”  The  1851 
edition  of  Old  Folks  at  Home  is 
labeled  an  “Ethiopian  Melody  . . . 
as  written  and  composed  by  E.  P. 
Christy.”  Foster’s  early  indecision 
about  the  worth  of  his  negro  songs, 
several  of  which  he  sold  outright 
to  Christy,  with  permission  to  print 
them  as  his  own  works,  is  now  a 
matter  of  record.  Only  when, 
through  his  own  compositions,  the 
“Ethiopian  Melodies”  became  popu- 
lar, did  he  decide  to  claim  author- 
ship, offering  to  pay  Christy  to  have 
the  credit  transferred  back  to  his 
own  name. 

The  bulk  of  our  editions  were 
published  by  the-  famous  firm  of 
Firth,  Pond,  and  Company  of  New 
York,  while  Beautiful  Dreamer,  re- 
puted to  be  Foster’s  last  composi- 
tion, was  issued  by  their  successor, 
Wm.  A.  Pond  and  Company,  in 
1864.  Several  of  our  copies,  in- 
cluding Come  Where  My  Love  Lies 
Dreaming,  were  published  in  Lon- 
don by  the  Musical  Bouquet  Office 
in  Paternoster  Row,  and  are  un- 
dated. Many  of  the  sheets  have 


interesting  cover  designs  with  typi- 
cal mid-19th  century  decorations  of 
scrolls  and  flourishes,  or  sentimental 
lithographed  illustrations.  Among 
the  latter  are  quaint  designs  for 
Willie  We  Have  Missed  You  and 
Jeanie  With  the  Light  Brown  Hair. 

Foster’s  poetry  is  for  the  most 
part  his  own.  His  work  shows  that 
he  was  well  educated,  writing  a 
fluent  English,  in  which  misspelled 
words  are  a rarity.  While  here  he 
asked  to  study  book-keeping,  later 
his  livelihood  for  four  years  in 
Cincinnati. 

In  the  exhibit  of  textbooks  of 
1840-41  are  a number  with  fine 
leather  bindings.  The  list  of  texts 
used  in  the  Academy,  in  both  prac- 
tical and  cultural  subjects,  accord- 
ing to  the  Catalogue  of  1841,  is  as- 
tonishing, due  partly,  perhaps  to  the 
fact  that  the  Academy  trustees  re- 
ceived $500  annually  from  the  State 
for  maintaining  a certain  standard 
of  instruction.  Some  of  the  more 
interesting  texts  are : The  Geog- 
raphy of  the  Heavens,  by  Elijah  H. 
Burritt,  published  by  F.  J.  Hunt- 
ington and  Company,  New  York, 
1838;  Comstock’s  Chemistry,  Rob- 
inson, Pratt  & Company,  No.  63 
Wall  Street,  1839  (“in  which  re- 
cent discoveries  in  the  science  are 
included”)  ; and  Levizac’s  French 
Grammar,  Sanborn,  Carter,  Bazin 
& Company,  Boston.  The  Academy 
courses  included  Greek,  Latin, 
Spanish,  French,  Mathematics,  and 
Science.  In  1840  the  institution  had 
been  running  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury, and  was  drawing  students 
from  a radius  of  twenty  to  thirty 
miles,  with  a reputation  through- 
out northern  Pennsylvania  and 
southern  New  York  State. 

On  permanent  display  in  the 
Museum’s  collection  is  the  flute  of 
a schoolmate  of  Foster’s;  the  Acad- 
emy Catalogue  of  1841,  with 
Stephen  C.  Foster’s  name  listed  with 
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some  two  hundred  others  from 
twenty  localities ; a broadside  an- 
nouncing the  school  term,  courses, 
tuition,  and  instructors,  dated 
August  10,  1840;  and  copies  of  two 
news  publications  of  the  period. 
The  first,  The  Athenian,  was  writ- 
ten, composed,  and  printed  by  Acad- 
emy students  in  a neighboring  print- 
shop,  where  the  second  (the  first 
local  news  sheet),  The  Athens 
Scribe,  “and  Advocate  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  Improve- 
ments,” the  complete  file  of  which 
from  1841  on  is  preserved,  was  pro- 
duced. The  Athenian  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  student  publication  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  articles  are 
well  written,  covering  a variety  of 
subjects.  One  of  them  describes 
a 1941  trip  to  the  sun  in  an  “Elast- 
rometer.” 

In  connection  with  the  Foster 
Centenary  the  Tioga  Point  Museum 
has  sponsored  a short  quiz  on 
Foster’s  life  and  his  relation  to  the 
local  scene.  It  was  given  in  the 
three  local  Junior  High  Schools  to 
about  seven  hundred  students, 
whose  ages  are  close  to  that  of 
Foster  when  he  was  at  the  Acad- 
emy. Many  of  the  children  are  of 
foreign  parentage,  and  some  aston- 
ishing answers  resulted.  The  query 
“What  is  your  favorite  Foster 
song?”  called  out  hearty  votes  for 
Jeanie  With  the  Light  Brown  Hair 
and  Swanee  River,  “What  song 
brought  Foster  greatest  fame?”  was 
a puzzler,  bringing  answers  rang- 
ing from  The  Star  Bangle  Banner 
and  America  to  Deep  Purple  and 
California,  Here  I Come!  Many 
declared  that  Foster  was  born  in 
Kentucky,  a natural  but  disconcert- 
ing error. 


The  fifteen  pupils  earning  the 
highest  scores  were  treated  to  a 
“Foster  Hour”  in  the  Assembly 
Room  of  the  Museum.  A brief 
account  of  Foster’s  life  and  works 
was  illustrated  with  slides  and  re- 
cordings of  his  songs,  especially  the 
lively,  rhythmic  ones  such  as  Camp- 
town  Races,  Oh,  Lemuel,  and  Some 
Folks  Like  to  Sigh.  Now  that 
Foster  has  been  accorded  a place 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  quizzes  of  this 
type  should  be  given  throughout 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Museum’s  collection  of 
Foster  slides  now  numbers  twenty- 
four,  including  Athens  Academy 
and  canal  views,  and  is  available  to 
clubs  and  schools.  The  recordings 
used  in  the  Foster  talk  were  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Josiah  K.  Lilly  of 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Fletcher 
Hodges,  Jr.,  curator  of  the  Foster 
Memorial  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Evelyn  Foster  Morne- 
weck,  Stephen’s  niece,  were  also  gen- 
erous contributors  to  the  plans  for 
the  centennial  year  programs. 

The  Museum  Director,  Dr.  Elsie 
Murray,  is  preparing  an  illustrated 
booklet  on  Foster’s  schooling  at 
Athens,  featuring  the  Academy  and 
the  town  at  the  time  Foster  was  in 
residence  here,  and  the  history  of 
the  North  Branch  Canal,  which 
brought  his  brother  to  this  section. 
The  final  event  in  the  celebration 
will  be  the  placing  of  a boulder- 
marker  on  the  Academy  Green  (the 
building  itself  was  razed  in  1926) 
announcing  to  the  passing  public 
that  here  stood  the  Athens  Academy 
and  that  “America’s  Troubadour” 
was  at  one  time  its  most  famous 
pupil,  and  for  it  he  wrote  his  first 
composition,  The  Tioga  Walts. 


ROUNDABOUT  THE  STATE 

Altoona.  Miss  Virginia  K.  opened  a children’s  room  the  latter 
Krick,  librarian.  The  library  part  of  May  which  will  provide  ser- 
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vice  for  pre-school  children  through 
the  ninth  grade.  The  room  which 
was  formerly  a class  room  is  located 
next  door  to  the  library.  Approxi- 
mately 2,000  books,  a great  part  of 
them  new  titles,  are  being  shelved 
for  use  in  the  room. 

A collection  of  bright  picture 
books  for  the  littlest  borrowers  has 
been  placed  on  a long  low  double 
step  near  the  windows ; primers  and 
fairy  tales  will  be  placed  nearby 
for  those  next  in  years,  not  far 
from  a locked  glass  case  that  will 
hold  the  valuable  books  of  the  col- 
lection. 

Junior  High  School  pupils  will  be 
interested  in  the  Junior  High  School 
reserve  shelf  and  the  Junior  Liter- 
ary Guild  section  which  both  con- 
tain excellent  titles  for  required 
reading  for  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  grades. 

A new  arrangement  of  general 
fiction  and  non-fiction  suitable  for 
boys  and  girls  beginning  with  the 
third  grade  and  including  the  ninth, 
has  been  used.  It  is  termed  ribbon 
arrangement,  in  which  the  non-fic- 
tion is  placed  around  two  sides  of 
the  room  along  the  top  shelves  by 
classification  number  and  fiction  is 
placed  on  the  shelves  below  alpha- 
betically by  author.  In  this  way  it 
is  believed  that  more  worthwhile 
non-fiction  will  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  usual  fiction  reader  and 
help  to  broaden  children’s  interests. 

An  exhibit  case  In  the  form  of  a 
corner  cupboard  contains  a display 
of  dolls,  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
adults  as  well  as  to  children. 

There  will  be  provision  for  maga- 
zines on  slanting  shelves.  Four  new 
sets  of  reference  books,  The  New 
Wonder  World,  Compton’s,  The 
Junior  Britannica,  and  The  World 
Book,  have  been  purchased  for  use 
in  the  room.  The  fact  that  so  many 
of  these  titles  are  either  new  books 


or  recently  rebound,  give  the  cases 
a bright  background  of  color. 

An  informal  opening  of  the  room 
for  a few  mothers  of  younger  chil- 
dren was  planned  for  May  23.  Miss 
Mary  Kopp,  who  has  had  training 
in  Children’s  library  work  at  Car- 
negie Library  School  in  Pittsburgh, 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  room.  The 
hours  will  be  from  one  until  six 
through  the  summer  and  will  prob- 
ably change  in  the  fall.  A story 
hour  for  small  children  will  be  held 
by  Miss  Kopp  each  Friday  after- 
noon at  4:30  for  one  half  hour. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
provide  adequate  service  for  this 
group  of  children  which,  up  to  this 
time,  has  not  been  well  provided  for. 
It  has  been  a large  undertaking  and 
would  in  no  way  have  been  possible 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  district  and 
their  very  manifest  interest. 

Bloomsburg.  Miss  Marian 
Mauser,  librarian.  Columbia  County 
has  purchased  a book  truck  and 
named  a librarian  to  start  serving 
the  county  on  July  1st. 

A section  of  the  first  floor  of  the 
Bloomsburg  Public  Library  will  be 
turned  over  and  special  equipment 
installed  for  the  use  of  the  county 
library.  A supplemental  collection 
of  2,000  books  from  the  State  Li- 
brary will  be  available,  as  well  as 
the  books  of  the  public  library.  Miss 
Ruth  Beers  of  Bloomsburg  has  been 
named  librarian. 

Brownsville.  Miss  Anna  M. 
Shutterly,  librarian.  Fourteen  years 
ago  a library  was  opened  in  Browns- 
ville through  the  efforts  of  Charles 
L.  Snowden  who  gave  the  ground 
and  the  building  that  was  con- 
structed for  library  purposes. 

In  1934  the  library  became  tax- 
supported.  Prior  to  that  time  it 
depended  on  individual  and  group 
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contributions.  Borrowers  total 
nearly  5000  and  account  for  the  cir- 
culation of  as  high  as  50,000  in  peak 
years. 

Story  hours  are  conducted  weekly 
in  the  library  for  grade  school  stu- 
dents with  the  teachers  conducting 
the  story  telling. 

Irwin.  Mrs.  Alice  Scheurle,  in 
charge.  Yellow  tags  bearing  the 
slogan  “Boost  Now,  Boast  Later” 
opened  the  drive  May  12,  for  a fund 
of  $3000  to  be  used  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  promotion  of  library  ac- 
tivities in  Irwin. 

The  rapid  expansion  and  sus- 
tained popularity  of  the  library  since 
its  opening  three  years  ago  has 
demonstrated  the  need  for  the  li- 
rary  in  the  community,  and  school 
children,  local  bands  and  enthusi- 
astic citizens  made  a large  contri- 
bution in  support  of  the  drive. 

In  1940  a total  of  nearly  25,000 
books  were  circulated  among  3425 
borrowers  from  a collection  of  5541 
volumes. 

Lititz.  The  combined  school 
and  public  library  of  Lititz  has  com- 
pleted its  fifth  year  of  service  to 
this  community.  It  has  shown  a 
steady  increase  in  number  of  read- 
ers and  books  circulated,  and  proved 
the  need  of  a library.  Over  7000 
books  are  available  to  the  1332  reg- 
istered borrowers.  During  1940 
nearly  22,000  volumes  were  loaned. 

Monessen.  Miss  Hazel  Hart, 
librarian.  The  annual  spring  cam- 
paign for  contributions  for  funds 
to  purchase  new  books  was  success- 
ful. Two  additional  rooms  and  fur- 
nishings have  been  added  at  a cost 
of  $500.  NYA  has  given  valuable 
service  to  the  library  and  made  pos- 
sible much  of  the  service  given  dur- 
ing the  year. 


Scranton.  Harold  A.  Wooster, 
librarian.  The  Scranton  Public  Li- 
brary in  its  annual  report  for  1940, 
shows  a decrease  in  circulation  of 
30,000  volumes  in  its  total  of  308,- 
866.  Reference  service  at  the  main 
and  branch  libraries  shows  a sub- 
stantial increase. 

Incorporated  in  the  printed  report 
which  is  in  booklet  form,  is  a por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Henry  James  Carr,  the 
wife  of  the  first  librarian,  who  died 
during  1940,  and  the  addresses 
made  at  the  dinner  on  January  9th 
which  marked  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  gift  of  the  building  which 
houses  the  main  library. 

Shamokin.  Members  of  the 
Shamokin  and  Coal  Township  Li- 
brary Association  approved  plans  on 
May  1st  for  the  construction  of  a 
library  building. 

The  treasurer  reported  that  cash 
receipts  and  pledges  during  the  in- 
itial campaign  for  funds  to  estab- 
lish a library,  totalled  nearly  $7000. 
The  borough  council  appropriated 
$1000  and  1300  persons  gave  one 
dollar  or  more.  The  next  drive  will 
be  held  in  the  spring  of  1942.  It 
is  hoped  that  W P A assistance  can 
be  secured. 

Uniontown.  Mrs.  Jennie  L. 
Hutchinson,  librarian.  The  final 
$3000  of  the  $30,000  mortgage 
against  the  Public  Library  has  been 
paid  and  plans  are  now  being  made 
for  alterations  and  improvements 
that  will  cost  about  $1500.  They 
will  include  remodeling  of  the  up- 
stairs of  the  building  into  a chil- 
dren’s department. 

The  book  collection  has  grown 
from  10,000  in  1928,  when  the  li- 
brary opened,  to  over  25,000  vol- 
umes which  include  some  of  the 
finest  historical  material  in  West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 
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Wellsboro.  Miss  Anna  J.  Sher- 
wood, librarian.  Book  circulation 
during  the  past  year  totaled  57,407 
volumes,  from  a stock  of  11,310,  of 
which  12,848  were  juvenile.  Over 
300  new  borrowers  were  registered 
and  many  inactive  cards  re-issued. 

This  library  has  given  consider- 
able service  to  rural  areas  including 
schools  and  clubs.  The  library  also 
serves  as  a meeting  place  for  clubs. 
Miss  Sherwood  reports  that  she  has 
had  many  inquiries  from  tourists, 
attracted  to  the  library,  for  informa- 
tion about  maintaining  such  an  in- 
stitution in  towns  of  similar  size. 


Wilkes-Barre.  Miss  Grace  W. 
Estes,  librarian.  City  Council  has 
granted  Osterhout  library  $6,000  in 
its  1941  budget.  This  sum  with  the 
School  Board’s  appropriation  of 
$4000  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
library  to  restore  services  which  had 
been  suspended  and  expand  others. 

Among  the  objectives  for  1941 
are : Local  cooperation  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  program;  closer  co- 
operation with  schools ; reinstate- 
ment of  reader’s  advisory  service; 
redecoration  of  the  interior  of  the 
main  library  and  development  of 
county  service. 
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